Chapter [a] 


Transsexual Trajectories 


MI The process of becoming an FTM does not end with the early 
childhood identification of a male self. FTMs may feel like boys from 
the start, but they still need to formulate a specifically transsexual iden- 
tity. This often happens during puberty or young adulthood. The ques- 
tions this chapter addresses are: how do nascent FT'Ms begin to iden- 
tify as transsexual? When and why do they choose to modify their 
bodies and/or live as men? 

The process of consolidating a transsexual identity is called a “trans- 
sexual trajectory.” The concept of a trajectory is borrowed from soci- 
ologist Barbara Ponse (1978), who develops Irving Goffman’s notion 
of a “career.” Goffman writes: 


Traditionally the term career has been reserved for those who expect 
to enjoy the rises laid out within a respectable profession. The term is 
coming to be used, however, in a broadened sense to refer to any 
social strand of any person’s course through life . . . [t]he regular se- 
quence of changes that career entails in the person’s self and in his 
framework of imagery of judging himself and others (Goffman 1959, 
127-28). 


In Ponse’s schema, a “trajectory is a non-sequential route to an identity 
with five stops”: (1) experiencing a subjective feeling of difference, (2) 
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finding the appropriate category and assigning the feeling of differ- 
ence a meaning in relationship to that category, (3) accepting the cate- 
gory as descriptive of one’s experience, (4) seeking a community, and 
(5) engaging in relationships. The first four stops in this typology have 
explanatory power for transsexual men. In transsexual narratives, Ponse’s 
fifth stop, relationships, is actually subsumed by the process of accept- 
ing the category of transsexual. A better definition of the fifth stop in 
transsexual trajectories is “making transition choices.” Transition choices 
are the choices about body modifications and other means of present- 
ing oneself as male. 

Matt sums up the rudimentary experiences that he eventually cate- 
gorized as transsexualism: 


| didn’t have any language when | was fourteen years old to talk about 
the fact that | felt different. There was an unidentifiable feeling that 
there was something different. Unidentifiable feeling of dis-ease in my 
life. 


Like many of the other men in this study, Matt’s feelings of difference 
as a fourteen-year-old made him uncomfortable. In response to this 
“dis-ease,” he began an unofficial search for knowledge that would 
help him name and organize his feelings. Finding self-knowledge as 
FTMs helped Matt and the other guys accept themselves as transsexu- 
als, make transition choices, and live their lives as men. 

In their search for self-knowledge, FTMs often compare them- 
selves with the portrayals of sex and gender found in books, TV, folk 
wisdom, or common stocks of cultural knowledge. For example, Ed 
recalls one moment when he discovered the category of FTM and made 
a comparison to his own feelings of difference: 


| remember one day Joan coming into work and saying that she was at 
a bar hanging out somewhere in L.A. and this guy came up to her and 
introduced himself as this woman. He used to be this woman that she 


went out with. 


Ed’s co-worker was the first one to pass along a story that informed 
him about people who change their sex. After discovering the category 
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of FIM, Ed still had some way to go before he associated that category 
with his own experiences. 


| remember going, “That’s the first time | ever heard of that.” And 
again it didn’t go, “Oh, that’s what | am.” It was just like it was filed 
away in my head... . but | still didn’t think that’s what | would want to 
do. | didn’t even really consider it myself, but it was again one of those 


things where it wasn’t a whole thought process, it just sorta sunk in. 


At the time, Ed did not yet identify as transsexual or believe that he 
would want to do what the FTM in the story did. He remembers filing 
away bits of information that he later assimilated into his own experi- 
ence. These fragments of knowledge just “sunk in.” “In” is the opera- 
tive word here: Ed feels that his self was like fertile soil absorbing nu- 
trients that would allow him to grow. Having the category of transsexual 
and knowing that it was possible to change one’s sex were important 
moments in his transsexual trajectory. 

The process of comparison with significant others helps FTMs 
describe their experiences and associate those experiences with the cat- 
egory of transsexual. By “significant others,” I do not mean only boy- 
friends, girlfriends, wives, husbands, or other romantic partners, but 
also any significant person within the social orbit of the nascent FTM 
who helps them in their identity formation. As chapter three points 
out, one set of significant others are playmates and mothers. During 
adolescence, many FTMs feel that they are different from their friends, 
sisters, or other girls. They may want to be in a different kind of rela- 
tionship with a man or to wear different clothes or to do different 
things than the girls they know. These feelings of difference become 
meaningful as these FTMs are introduced to the category of trans- 
sexual. 

In their trajectories, some compared themselves to MTF and FTM 
transsexuals they knew. Dani says that he had been friends for a long 
time with someone who then transitioned from female to male. This 
friendship and the long talks that they had helped Dani figure things 
out: “Well, my friend, he started going through this process... . We 
talked. And I would think about stuff that he would say.” 
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Gregg remembers that he and one of his friends talked until 5 
A.M.: 


We’re talking about our dreams. “Who are you in your dreams, do 
you see yourself as being male or female?” And | said “male.” She said 
“me too.” She said, “That’s how | identify.” Then it just took off. 


Gregg and his friend were both in the dark together, finding their way 
out. 

Others, like Matt, identified themselves as FTMs because they 
knew other female-bodied individuals who were already living as men. 


| met several FTMs at the International Mr. Leather conference. .. . | 
was like “Hi, duh. . . . | think | need to go have a cigarette now” and | 
fuckin’ bolted out of the room... . It was really intense. It was really 
scary. Of course, | did the normal thing and | followed them around 
like a puppy dog all week. It makes sense to me. “Oh, | think these 


people are like me. | must follow them around.” 


Matt’s first response, to go off and have a smoke, demonstrates the 
immediate need he felt to make his body relax or even numb while he 
contemplated his likeness to them. He remembers feeling drawn to 
them like a puppy dog that resembles his person-owner. 

For Jack, who found out about transsexuals from the 1970s televi- 
sion program Threes Company, it took a small reversal of logic and 
some Scotch tape to get from MTFs to FTMs. 


| always thought | was stuck like this forever. | saw an episode where 
Mr. Roper was asking his wife Helen, they were talking about Jack or 
something, about sex changes, male-to-female and he was saying, “Now 
| could understand how they cut things off, but how do they put ’em 
back on?” I’m watching this intensely and |’m thinking they can’t. And 
Mrs. Roper said, “With Scotch tape, Stanley.” | thought, “If she’s mak- 
ing a joke about it then it must be possible.” From that moment on, | 


just knew, “Oh my God, it’s possible.” 


The sense of being like other transsexuals and knowing that the tech- 
nology was available made it easier for the guys to identify as trans- 
sexuals. Going to support groups, informational meetings, or confer- 
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ences, or just knowing one other transsexual person was a major factor 
in organizing their identities. 

Significant others who help FTMs confirm their identities can 
also be found in romantic relationships. Helpful partners encourage 
FTMs to live their lives authentically. A few transmen consider special 
female partners as “mothers,” and some of their female partners con- 
ceive of themselves as “giving birth” to FTMs. More often, the process 
is characterized as “othering.” For example, Ed talks about his prefer- 
ence for women who use cosmetics: “I can’t exactly already explain 
the make-up thing, but mostly that it represents something different 
than me.” Ed prefers women who use make-up because it emphasizes 
their difference from him. This difference allows him to consolidate 
his identity. 

Male partners of FTMs aid a transsexual identification in three 
ways. The FTMs in this study see their husbands and boyfriends as 
(1) sexual partners, (2) models of masculinity that they patterned them- 
selves after, and (3) vehicles into gay life. Husbands and boyfriends are 
vehicles for moving in gay or bisexual circles and for fulfilling homo- 
sexual desires. Several of the gay FTMs in this study, like Jake, found 
their way to their transsexual identity by hanging around co-ed gay 
groups with their husbands, as married couples. 


They all thought he [Jake’s husband] was gay or bisexual because he 
looked that way. When | brought him over, the guys would flirt with 
him, not me. But | also kind of used him as my ticket to get to all the 


guy things. We would be invited to guy get-togethers, the two of us. 


They used their husbands as “beards,” allowing the groups’ members 
to think that they were supportive wives accompanying their closeted 
husbands into the gay world. In fact, they were there searching for 
their own place in the gay world. 

Male partners are often seen as the men that FTMs might like to 
become. Desire and identification are often mapped onto each other. 
Jack saw his sexual involvement with boys during his youth as an op- 
portunity to see, touch, and imagine a penis of his own: “I just wanted 
to see their penises. So I didn't care at all. I just wanted to see it and 
touch it and have it be mine, I think.” Jack nonchalantly dismisses the 
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question of how the boys’ attention to his female body made him feel, 
saying he did not care at all. This statement indicates the denial of his 
female body, but it also suggests that during these sexual sessions, Jack 
identified with the bodies of the boys with whom he was sexual. 

Jake reports that “playing boys” with his husband was a gateway to 
his identity. 


| got the guts to tell him | want to pretend that we were both guys. 
Because it was part of this fantasy thing and we'd done all sorts of 
other fantasies, he said okay. That’s when | allowed that male thing 
that | was holding back and not really letting out to fully come out and 
| had the best sex of my life and that’s when | realized that | never 


want to go back to anything different than that. 


Jake’s narrative demonstrates the mapping of desire and identification 
for FTMs with male partners. Jake continued to ask his husband to 
“play boys” until it became a problem in their relationship. 

Sometimes, specific sexual practices clarified the FTMs identities. 
Ed recalls: 


| thought that you should have it like fifty-fifty lying down sex, and | 
was never into penetration. . . . | thought it was like a selling out thing. 
The first time | ever used a dildo and a harness was with her. That was 
a huge breakthrough. . . . All of a sudden | was like, “That’s how | like 
to have sex!” .. . That’s when | started realizing that | really like to fuck 
women. For some reason | assumed that | had to let people do this to 


me. 


Realizing that he liked to be, in the words of another FTM, “the fucker, 
not the fuckee,” channeled Ed’s identity and took him one step closer 
to transition. Ed’s previous affairs had been unfulfilling because the 
sex had been “fifty-fifty”: mutually penetrative or his partners had done 
to him what he had done to them. He says that sometimes he let his 
partners touch him the way he touched them and that he did this only 
because he assumed this was the only way for two female-bodied people 
to have sex. He mentions the politics of sexuality that guided his earli- 
est sexual encounters with women: penetration was selling out. He 
eventually discarded this ideology and started to have sex that suited 
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him. Ed appreciated one particular partner because she did not expect 
to penetrate him or to stimulate him in the way he had touched her. 
Penetrating his lovers and giving up fifty-fifty sex were some of the 
ways that he began to assume his identity as a transsexual man. 

Many of these same factors necessary to FTM identity formation 
can inhibit it as well. For example, Shadow remembers discovering the 
categories of transsexual and homosexual at the same time. His rela- 
tionship with his parents compelled him to discard the label “trans- 
sexual,” at least for an interval of about fifteen years. 


| basically had the word transsexual, | found that word when | was 
fifteen. When | turned eighteen, “Okay, | have to tell my parents some- 
thing about who and what | am. To try and explain some of this. So | 
think I’m finally getting a handle on it. Which of these two words do | 
give ‘em? Do | give ’em homosexual or transsexual?” At that point and 
time, there were some big question marks for myself as well. And | 


figured the least of the two would be homosexual. 


Surprisingly, Shadow suggests that his parents were much more ac- 
cepting of his transsexual identity than of his initial identification as a 
lesbian. Shadow eventually abandoned his lesbian career, but this pas- 
sage demonstrates Shadow’s own confusion of “homosexual” and “trans- 
sexual” categories. It also points out the pressure from significant 
others in his life to formulate a coherent identity. 

Partners who resist the idea of FTM transition and who subtly 
mark the boundaries of acceptable self-presentation are one of the stron- 
gest barriers to FIM self-acceptance. This limiting behavior of lovers 
and significant others puts pressure on the FTMs and prevents a full 
acceptance of who they really are. Jake recalls how “playing boys” be- 
came a problem in his marriage: 


What started happening is over time, and that did not help our rela- 
tionship, is | kept asking for that [playing boys] and then when he would 
ask for his fantasies, if they happened with me being the female, then 
| couldn’t do it. | started becoming impotent in performing as female. 
That would anger him. He’s like, “Well, I’m doing something that’s 
absolutely unnatural for me, then why can’t you do something that is 


natural for you?” 
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It became apparent that Jake and his husband would have to divorce. 
He started to work at a specialty store for male-to-female cross dressers 
and made friends with an MTF transsexual who supported Jake’s view 
of himself and condoned his transsexual trajectory. Jake’s marriage is 
representative of the paradoxical relationships the FTMs in this study 
had with husbands or girlfriends during their trajectories. Several feel 
that their relationships eventually hindered their self-acceptance or their 
transition choices. 

Wolfie, who has chosen not to transition, seems unbothered by 
his husband’s critical remarks: “I think in a way he thinks ’'m making 
a fuss over nothing and that I really can dress any way I want. I’m too 
conscious of what other people say. This is probably true.” Wolfie is 
trying to accept who he is, but on the other hand, he feels that his 
marriage is something he values more than living full-time as a man. 
“Well I really, being married I don’t feel that I really can transition. I 
feel a responsibility to him, too. I know he would be very unhappy 
about it.” Many FTMs choose not to transition for financial, political, 
or medical reasons. Others choose to preserve their relationships in 
lieu of total self-acceptance or living as a man full time. It might be 
helpful here to separate transition choices from self-acceptance issues. 
Wolfie is on the verge of self-acceptance, despite the trivialization 
he suffers from the significant others in his life. If he attains self- 
acceptance, he may or may not pursue transition. Some FTMs see 
Wolfie’s choice to preserve his marriage as a kind of denial of who he 
is. Wolfie may really agree with his husband that cross-dressing is no 
big deal or that he is not really a man. Only time will tell what the 
truth is in this case, as Wolfie takes his time sorting out what he wants 
to do. 

Therapeutic experts, whose authority is hard to overthrow, can 
also prove to be a barrier to identification. Several of the FTMs report 
extreme therapeutic measures. Michael, an artist and community ac- 
tivist, says that he went through thirty years of therapy, most of which 
was spent avoiding or negating his real identity. 


Her response was, “Okay [patronizing tone], that’s nice.” Initially, she 
said she was supportive. She would say things like, “I support you in 


this. | will help you in this.” But when | began to make changes, she 
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resisted that all the way. For instance, | chose a male name and she 
wouldn’t call me that. | asked her to call me by the male pronoun and 
she wouldn’t do that. At different points, she’d say things to me like, 
“Well when you go back to being a woman, you'll feel much better 
about things.” On the surface she was saying she would support me, 
but the underlying messages from her were, “I’m doing anything but 


supporting you here.” 


The difficulty of finding therapists who are willing to take an FIM at 
his word and to help him negotiate his identity trajectory is a recurring 
theme in the narratives of FT'Ms. As Jack relates, the cost of therapy 
and the dissemination of misinformation can also be prohibitive. 


Ninety dollars a session. | couldn't pay for that. There was no way, | 
was making minimum wage. | paid for a couple sessions. She gave me 
some misinformation and said that “you’re not allowed to do any of 
this. No reputable doctor will start you on hormones until you’re 
twenty-one.” And | believed her because here we have Johns Hopkins, 
they must know. So | didn’t pursue it. I'll just wait. That’s the second 


big regret, because that’s not true. But | didn’t know any better. 


The power of an institution like Johns Hopkins intimidated young 
Jack into accepting his fate, at least for a short time longer. For those 
like Jack, who are still legally dependent on their parents, the selection 
of a therapist and the conditions of payments to therapists are limited 
by their non-cooperative parents: “My father would not give me one 
penny towards this therapy because they saw it as condoning what I 
was doing.” 

FTMs internalize the skepticism of others. Doubts about identifi- 
cation or transition result from a number of situations. Pregnancy and 
childrearing are top among these. For Alex, the desire for his first child 
stood as a kind of diagnostic test. 


I'd been trying for awhile and had a couple of miscarriages before and 
[I thought] maybe | shouldn’t really have a kid, because I’m really not 


a woman in certain ways. 


Eventually, Alex separated his gender identity from his gender role. 
He decided that his desire to have a child did not mean he was a 
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woman. Alex suffered physical discomfort for his greater goal of hav- 
ing a child. 

Matthew also thinks that being a parent is distinct from the ex- 
perience of bearing a child. But, unlike Alex’s, Matthew’s pregnancy 
was not physically problematic. He said that the benefits of pregnancy 
were feeling physically healthy and having everyone’s support. Mat- 
thew, who was always outside the boundaries of appropriate gen- 
der behavior, treasured this kind of support, but his feelings about 
motherhood remain vexed. 


| felt absolutely nothing even closely resembling maternal instinct. | 
was like, “This is a baby and I’m taking care of it, it’s my job right now.” 
| never felt any of that bonding kind of stuff that people describe. | felt 
kinda fond of my new baby and attached to it maybe the way a father 


would. 


This lack of “maternal instinct” was another confirmation for him of 
his gender identity. 

He recalls the Baby M surrogate mother case and remembers his 
response as a testimonial to his lack of great maternal instinct. 


| got into a conversation with another of my female co-workers. Based 
upon my feelings about having given birth to a child, | made the state- 
ment to this group of women that | didn’t think it was any big deal to 
be a surrogate mother. You make a baby, you have the baby, and you 
give it away. What’s the big deal? And they’re going, “Oh how could 
you give away something that’s part of you?” and “You would feel like 


a part of you was being ripped away.” 


The contrasts Matthew and others draw between themselves and women 
in incidents like this one help to consolidate their identities and justify 
their transitions. 

Some of the FTMs who came into contact with male-to-female 
transsexuals have initial difficulties identifying as transsexual. Contrary 
to popular belief, there are no natural affinities between FTMs and 
MTFs. For example, some MTFs try to live up to normative gender 
ideals and FTMs who know MTFs of this sort are sometimes put off 
by the hyper-femininity that these women embrace. Many FTMs are 
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trying desperately to escape the feminine imperatives required by their 
female bodies. The combination of these factors can lead FT'Ms to 
assume that they are not transsexual. 

FTMs also compare themselves with other men to see if they are 
like them. Many FTMs wonder if all men are jerks and are disturbed 
by hegemonic masculinity. This becomes a significant barrier to achiev- 
ing an untroubled identification as a man. They do not want to be- 
come the demonized man that is represented in some feminist ideolo- 
gies. Others wonder if they measure up to hegemonic masculinity. Are 
they strong enough, tall enough, virile enough? Do they have to wear 
ties and jackets to be men? What constitutes being a real man and will 
they ever be authentic? Alex speaks to this issue in reference to the 
kind of clothes he wants to wear: 


Even dressing, if | would wear my Birkenstocks, it’s like is this ambiva- 
lence on your part or is this my idea of a guy? | could be a guy who 
wears Birkenstocks. | could be a guy who wears a pink shirt. | can’t be 
a woman who wears a pink shirt. But | could be a guy who could wear 


a pink shirt and be okay about that. 


Wearing Birkenstock sandals instead of construction boots could be a 
sign of ambivalence about his gender identity or it could just be Alex’s 
version of manhood. Because he was atypical compared to some men 
that he met, Alex was uncertain for a while about his identity. Ulti- 
mately, he decided that a man can wear pink and still be a man. He 
also points out that as a woman he could not wear that color because it 
emphasizes femininity. Becoming a transsexual man allows Alex to break 
hegemonic gender ideals. 

These FT'Ms’ worries about being “real” men increase when they 
encounter FTMs who embrace hegemonic masculinity. This 
disidentification delays their total identification as transsexual men. 
Alex recalls his struggle with this dilemma: 


There’s this one guy who was like beer belly man. Oh my gosh, | don’t 
want to be that. | didn’t really want to be a guy, this straight guy... 
who would want to be? It wasn’t something that | aspired to at that 
point. It seemed limiting in a lot of ways. . . . | said, “Look, | don’t want 


to be just this regular guy.” A lot of them, the other [FTMs], really 
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were very polarized. For me, there are lots of different ways of being 
a guy. Like some could be more academic, some could be more truck- 


driver guy. 


What it means to be a man has to be thoroughly problematized. Un- 
conventional expressions of masculinity in dress, career choice, and 
sexual object choice are a barrier to assuming an identity as an FIM. It 
requires intellectual and emotional work to separate one’s gender iden- 
tity (who one is) from one’s gender role (what one does). Like women 
who redefine womanhood—women who do not wear make-up, who 
play sports, who become electrical engineers, or who have sexual rela- 
tionships with women—FTMs have to redefine the meaning of being 
a man. 

The last stop in a transsexual trajectory is transition choices. Hav- 
ing found the category of transsexual, assimilated one’s experiences 
within that category, and accepted that category as an identity, the 
FTMs in this study still had transition choices to make. Transition 
choices are a significant site of contestation within the FIM commu- 
nity. Although the dominant norm is to transition to an unambigu- 
ously male presentation, a transsexual trajectory is not necessarily a 
linear process with a clear end. Skipping “steps” or not transitioning is 
often regarded within the community with skepticism. This hegemony, 
however, is being challenged.' 

Changing one’s sex is a multi-step process rather than a single walk 
through a “sex change” machine or one trip to a surgical unit. Transi- 
tion consists of a variety of procedures. An array of factors may enable 
or derail transitions: financial cost, general health, ideological beliefs 
about what makes a man, and the limits of transition technologies for 
FTMs at the time. Weighing these factors, each FTM in this study 
makes his own transition choices. Despite differences in transition 
choices, each of the research participants considers transition to be a 
part of his transsexual trajectory. 


Disidentifying Work: Consolidating an FTM Identity 


Female-bodied individuals of all kinds are among the most significant 
others against whom FTMs judge their own experiences as different. 
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In particular, lesbian others perform this function in a way that is unique 
and worthy of special attention. 

FTMs reiteration of their differences from lesbians is persistent, 
independent of the nature of the experiences FTM men have with 
lesbians. FTMs seem to be driven by an inexhaustible need to repeat 
their differences from lesbians, even after reaching the point at which 
they are indistinguishable from other men. Some FTMs have lesbian 
careers and some do not. Whether or not FTM men have a previous 
lesbian career has a distinct effect on the intensity of the identity work 
necessary to differentiate themselves from lesbians. Figure 4.1 summa- 
rizes the relationship between lesbian careers, sexual object choice, and 
identity work. 

The function of this disidentification work is to consolidate an 
FTM identity. These difference claims have the force of truth for FTMs. 
In the interviews, and in community responses to my research, I was 
often reprimanded for not drawing a clearer distinction between FTMs 
and butches. These slaps on the wrist pointed to the need these men 
have to distinguish themselves from lesbian women. By highlighting 
that these difference claims are a kind of identity work, I do not intend 


Figure 4.1. /ntensity of identity work varies with sexual object choice 
and physical or conceptual proximity to lesbian women. 


Sexual Lesbian Intensity of Identity Work 
Object Choice Career Low High Highest 
Male Sexual NO Gay 
Object FTMs 
Female Sexual NO Straight 
Object FTMs 
Female Sexual Yes Straight 
Object FTMs 


Note: Though some of the FTMs in this study reported that their sexual object 
choice changed over the course of their transition from female to male, they have 
been categorized in this typology according to their sexual object choice prior to 
transition. The sexual object choice prior to transition was the greatest determinant 
of the intensity of identity work that each man performed to differentiate himself 
from lesbians. 
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to discredit either their truth-value or their use-value to the FT'Ms in 
this study. Whether these claims are empirically true is not my con- 
cern.” I only want to show what purpose such claims serve for those 
who make them. 


FTMs without Lesbian Careers 


Less than half of the FT'Ms in this study do not have a previous lesbian 
career. Before transition, these guys confronted the possibility that others 
might misrecognize them as lesbian. Some had to figure out why they 
felt gay, but were not attracted to women. The work that they did to 
distinguish themselves from lesbians is a significant part of their sto- 
ries, though not as prominent as the same kind of identity-work per- 
formed by FTMs with lesbian careers. 

FTMs without lesbian careers can be divided into two types: straight 
men and gay men. These different sexualities result in different types 
of identity work. Because their bodies were female and because they 
were assumed to be women, straight FTMs were sometimes presumed 
by others to be lesbian women, while gay FTMs were presumed to be 
heterosexual women. 

The fact that they are sexually attracted to women makes it im- 
portant for straight FTMs to differentiate themselves from lesbians. 
They have to articulate a specific version of lesbianism that clearly 
does not apply to themselves. The paradigm they created to do so sounds 
a lot like the lesbianism-feminism of the 1970s. By this definition, all 
lesbians were women first. Since straight FTMs are not women, they 
cannot be lesbians even though they have sexual desires for women. 
Francis’s story is a good example of this dilemma. 


| always had crushes on these girls. But it was only in my head. | didn’t 
identify then and | don’t identify now as a lesbian. And even when | 
found out what that was, | never felt that | was one. ‘Cause | was 
never identified as a woman or a girl who was in love with, had a crush 
on another girl. Deep down inside | knew | was a guy. In my fantasies, 


| was the guy with them. 


Gay FTMs have sexual desires for men and therefore have no rea- 
son to consider themselves lesbians. Still, many feel the need to distin- 
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guish themselves from lesbians. For example, Jake attended a co-ed 
gay group with his husband for some time, and was attracted to the 
gay men in the group. He ran a test to make sure. 


| gota dream about kissing one of the lesbians that was there. For that 
split second after | woke up, | said to myself, “That’s really weird, girls 
never appealed to me, but just to make sure, | want to kiss her for 
real.” So we did and that closed the door for me. | haven’t questioned 
that after that. 


Gay FTMs have to explain their feelings of kinship with gay people, 
despite having what appears to be a heterosexual object choice. These 
FTMs are faced with the task of claiming a gay identity that is not 
reducible to “lesbian.” On the one hand, FTMs like Matthew feel a 
kinship with gay people. 


| felt kind of a kinship with other gay people that | met. Somehow one 
of them. The same way you might feel if you were in a place where 
there weren’t very many Jewish people and you met another Jewish 
person. Whether you like them or not personally, you might feel that 


kind of kinship, like you were another Jewish person. 
On the other hand, they know they are not attracted to women. 


As soon as | knew that gay people existed, | was absolutely convinced 
that | was one of them. | had absolutely no attraction to women. | 
couldn’t explain why | felt | was gay... . | didn’t understand that if | 
was gay that meant | must be a lesbian. So | had to figure out why | 


kept thinking | was gay. 


Because these gay FI'Ms were sexually attracted to men, they figured 
they could not be gay. Yet, they persistently sensed that they were like 
gay people. This paradox structured their search for identity. They 
sought out gay people and groups and participated in gay life, but with 
confusion about their place in that world. The other members of 
these groups were also confused and tried to fit these FT'Ms into estab- 
lished categories. Matthew says, “They couldn’ figure me out at all. 
Because there I was married to a husband, not in the process of getting 
a divorce.” 
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While Matthew’s marital status caused confusion in his group, Jake 
says his wedding ring foreclosed the question of his identity. The group 
thought Jake’s husband was in denial about his bisexual tendencies. In 
either case, Jake and Matthew both enjoyed the company of the lesbi- 
ans without identifying with them. 

In addition to their sexual attraction to men, these gay FT'Ms with- 
out lesbian careers recalled having childhood friends whom they be- 
lieved had turned out gay. For them, this was a diagnostic sign that 
helped to make sense of their position in the gay world. Jake recalls 
such a friendship: 


| remember when | was twelve there was a boy that liked me alot. He 
was gay, but he didn’t know it. | knew it. | didn’t really know it either, 
but a lot of other kids knew it. They would say, “Why are you walking 
so funny?” or he would say to me, “I don’t know what to do, | don’t 
know how else to walk, that’s the way | walk” and he was so sincere. 
And | would just tell him, “Don’t worry, you’re fine the way you are” 
and we would develop these bondings. We wouldn’t date or any- 
thing, but the only friends that | would make would be those kinds of 
boys that were totally outcast because of the way they walked or 


moved. 


Having gay friends or crushes on boys who were effeminate confirmed 
their sense of being gay themselves. The boys they had friendships or 
relationships with did not treat them as heterosexual men treat women. 
These relationships were between two effeminate boys, one of whom 
happened to have a female body. 

Gay FTMs often assume that they represented the total popula- 
tion of FT'Ms without lesbian careers. In fact, there are straight FTMs 
without lesbian careers. This assumption tells us something about how 
gay FTMs think about themselves and the kind of identity work they 
do. Male sexual object choice is the primary way that gay FTMs 
disidentify from lesbians. Their desire for men is the most important 
factor in consolidating their identities. 

Gay FTMs without lesbian careers are less threatened by whatever 
characteristics they share with lesbians. They have less of an intense 
urge to define what a lesbian is or to explain why they are not like 
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lesbians. This group of men has the least amount of identity work in 
order to perform to make sense of their histories: their sexual object 
choice was considered appropriate for their female bodies. This allowed 
them to be sexually active without stepping outside of hetero- 
normativity. Pre-transition, these men were less scrutinized for uncon- 
ventional choices. Jake explains: 


Because | think we could get the boyfriends, even if we didn’t like 
what we were getting. If you start as lesbian, it’s harder to get the girls 
because it is hard to find someone who likes girls. But because we did 
like guys, most of us lasted a lot longer before going insane and be- 
cause we could close our eyes and pretend something. Take enough 
medication and still get what we need. It was easier to disassociate 
and float. ‘Cause we were at least getting our partners, even if they 


weren't what we wanted. 


However, as Jake points out, this small privilege changes after gay FTMs 
transition. Becoming gay and giving up their heterosexual status is 
difficult to do and hard to justify. It involves taking on a stigmatized 
role from a previously unstigmatized position. 

Of all the FT'Ms in this study, gay FTMs without lesbian careers 
had the least conceptual proximity, or closeness that comes from simi- 
larity at the level of categories, to lesbians. Gay FT'Ms are often more 
socially proximate to lesbians than are straight FTMs without lesbian 
careers. They socialize with lesbians in political clubs, gay bars, and 
other sites of gay life. However, their sexual object choice makes them 
less proximate conceptually to lesbians than are straight FTMs, since 
both straight FTMs and lesbians date women. The sexual object choice 
of gay FTMs precludes the possibility that they will be mistaken for 
lesbians, either by themselves or by others. In their transitions, they 
have the least intense need to disidentify from lesbians. This is re- 
flected in their tolerant attitudes toward lesbians. 

Straight FTMs without lesbian careers have to do more intensive 
identity work than their gay counterparts to distinguish themselves 
from lesbian women. Both lesbians and straight FTMs have women as 
their sexual object choice. This makes the need for disidentifying work 
greater. Like FTMs with lesbian careers, these straight FTMs have to 
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make clear that they are different from lesbians in other ways. Their 
conceptual proximity to lesbians makes it necessary to explain how 
they know that they are not homosexual women. The main way that 
they do this is by articulating a specific notion of lesbianism: lesbians 
are woman-identified women who love other women and celebrate 
being women. Lesbians are, in their view, the most female of all women. 
They are female-bodied and comfortable with their female parts. Most 
importantly, lesbians are not uncomfortable being sexual with women 
as women. Though this last piece of the definition of lesbianism is 
often shrouded by euphemism, straight FTMs will often imply that 
lesbians are not uncomfortable being penetrated or having sexual at- 
tention paid to their breasts and genitalia by their female partners. In 
separate interviews, Jack and Gregg summarize their concepts of what 
a lesbian is and why they knew they were not lesbian. 


Jack: There was no way in hell | would ever go into anything that would 
look anything remotely close to a lesbian thing. | mean that was 
just so far away from me. ‘Cause that’s like being girl-girl-girl. That’s 
as close to girl as you can get. So there is no way in hell I'd do that 
stuff... . | knew | was male. Like | said, being lesbian is the female 
of all females. It’s like you can’t get any more female. That’s so far 


away from what | was. 


Gregg: They still see themselves as women, and celebrate themselves 
as women. “I am a woman!” These women want to celebrate 
being women, but still identify as lesbians. | don’t want to cel- 
ebrate being a woman... . They would want that done, but then 
they’d want to have some type of gratification, too. Orally. | didn’t 
want them doing the same thing to me that | was doing to them. 
That | enjoyed doing to them. Not at all. Don’t even touch me 
there. They like breasts. | like them on other people, don’t touch 


mine. I'll stay fully clothed. 


These conceptions of lesbianism are based on the post-1970s para- 
digm of female homosexuality. The straight FITMs without lesbian 
careers often have little experience with the gay world and do not ac- 
knowledge the possibility of male-identified lesbians. For example, John 
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visited a lesbian bar with a transgender acquaintance and was surprised 
by what he saw there. 


[My friend] took me to that dyke bar, the first time | met him. That 
was the first time I’ve ever been in any situation like that. | said to [my 
friend], “If these are all lesbians, why do they dance with this guy?” He 


” 6 


said, “That’s a woman.” “That’s a woman?” He's like, “She’s the hot- 
test one in the place. Everyone is after her.” In my mind, | thought it 
was a guy. Looks like a guy. Acts like a guy. Dances like a guy. Deals 
with them like a guy. Why are they so hot for this person? If they like 
women, why are they after this person who looks like a guy? | didn’t 


understand the whole scene. 


John’s confusion about the butch lesbian at the bar reflects his belief 
that lesbians are womanly women who love other womanly women. 
His friend explained that the women at the bar would have been inter- 
ested in John, but only on the condition that he “out” himself. For 
John, this re-established his sense of difference from the dykes at the 
bar because he would never consider “outing” himself. 

John and the other straight FTMs without lesbian careers also es- 
tablish their difference from lesbians by reporting a pure dating his- 
tory: they have only dated and will only consider dating straight women. 


They were both totally straight. They both dated guys before. And 
after me. No. I’ve never, ever, ever dated a lesbian. Honestly, | could 
not understand it. Because there’s no way in hell | ever would’ve been 
called that. The girls | dated, well | dated straight girls. If they ever 
dealt with me, | never had one, but if they had dealt with me as a 
woman in any way shape or form, that would’ve been it. | would’ve 


been out of there. 


For John, the purity of his dating history confirms his heterosexual 
manhood, as well as his transsexualism. Several of these guys refused 
all sexual contact with women until after their transitions. Abstinence 
is the only acceptable option for men who feel that any sexual contact 
between two female bodies is lesbian sex. Refusing to engage in sex 
with another female body is a way of maintaining difference from les- 
bians and substantiating heterosexual male identities. For example, Jack 
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abstained from sex with women before his transition because he be- 
lieved that his body would prevent his female lovers from treating him 
like a man. 


| knew | was not lesbian. There was one point where | could’ve kissed 
her, but no, I’m not going to, because this would be lesbian sex. I’m 


not going to do that. | can’t do that. | won’t do that. Not in this body. 


Jack’s emphasis on his body is not unusual. The agnosia that many 
straight men without lesbian careers locate in their bodies is a funda- 
mental way to distinguish themselves from others with female bodies. 
These straight FTMs restricted their own sexual activities to fantasy 
until after transition, when they were no longer female-bodied, so that 
their sexual behavior would not be misinterpreted as lesbian. Gregg 
says 


At that time, | had no sexual experience because | didn’t want to. No, 
I’m not interested in. . . letting a female touch me the way that women 


want to be with each other. 


Being read as lesbian is more upsetting to straight FTMs like these 
than to gay FT'Ms without lesbian careers. Being mistaken by others as 
lesbian is a major cause of concern for them, whereas the gay FTMs 
expect this possibility and are not nearly as disturbed by this reading. 
Wolfie, a gay guy, reports that he is “at the point where obviously I 
know I look female, so I certainly wouldn't feel offended to be taken 
for a dyke at all.” In comparison, Jack felt absolutely horrified when 
this occurred. 


Once when | was walking through a mall, these two scummy guys 
walked by and said, “You look like a dyke,” and that was the only time 
ever. It just made me so mortified that people saw me like that. God, 
that was like the worst of the worst. I’d rather them see me as a frilly 


little girl than to see me as a dyke. 


While being misread as a lesbian at the mall could be traumatizing for 
the day, being misread in romantic relationships has higher stakes. John’s 
wife had married him knowing his past history, but eventually left him 
because she believed that their marriage was really a lesbian affair. When 
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John’s wife began to consider their marriage “lesbian,” she pointed to 
his female body as evidence. In order for John to resist his wife’s ac- 
count of their marriage, he had to demonstrate that he had the wrong 


body. 


| don’t know at what point she decided, but three months before she 
left she told me that she didn’t think that we were really married, 
because | was born with this body. God’s always seen me as a female. 
So she decided | was a female so our relationship was a lesbian rela- 


tionship. | can’t even say that word. 


The end of his marriage came as a result of being misread as a lesbian 
by his wife. Like several of the other straight FTMs, John has practi- 
cally stopped dating until he can afford the phalloplasty that will com- 
plete his transition and foreclose the possibility of misrecognition. 

John says that his need to distinguish himself from lesbians is not 
motivated by homophobia. He remembers with fondness a gay friend 
with whom he shared his secret. He points to the several gay FTM 
friends he now has as proof that he is not homophobic. 


Chris turned out to be gay and | didn’t. | held his wallet for him when 
he met his first guy. | didn’t have any problem with other people being 
gay. Or guys liking guys, or girls liking girls, but it wasn’t me. 


FTMs with Lesbian Careers 


More than half of the FTMs in this study had a lesbian career that 
preceded their transsexual trajectory. Their lesbian careers were ulti- 
mately abandoned and explained away as a wrong turn they made while 
searching for their true identity. Making sense of these lesbian careers 
is central to the consolidation of their transsexual identities. The 
disidentifying work that these FT'Ms do is at the highest pitch of in- 
tensity due to the conceptual and social proximity they have to lesbi- 
ans. The identity work they do is similar to the work that straight 
FTMs without lesbian careers perform. The latter only need to contra- 
dict the mistakes of others, but straight FTMs with lesbian careers 
must confront their own “mistakes.” These have the most intensive 
disidentifying work to do. 
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An FTM who had a lesbian career may doubt his own transsexual 
identity. This self-doubt makes it necessary to construct explanations 
for the lesbian careers. Straight FTMs with lesbian careers must ex- 
plain why they dated lesbian women, participated in lesbian commu- 
nities and culture, and assumed a lesbian identity. 

As Shadow explains in the earlier quote, many FTMs in this study 
discovered the category of lesbian and figured that was what they were. 
These are a few of the reasons FTMs give for their “mistaken” lesbian 
careers: they had sexual desires for other female bodies, they found 
that being a lesbian was a means of being “mannish” or approximating 
their gender identities, or being a lesbian was one strategy for getting 
out of the position of “woman” in heterosexual relationships. While 
some straight women probably want to escape their position as women 
in heterosexual relationships, FTMs say that this is a different feeling. 
For example, Julian says, “I always just hated being the ‘girl’ to any- 
body else’s ‘boy.’ Sex just makes that very salient. It was one area that. . . . 
I was a woman in a way probably more acutely than other situations.” 
FTMs do not want to be women, whereas non-transsexual women do 
not want to be subordinate. 

These explanations for a lesbian career are framed as mistakes. Other 
FTMs with lesbian careers say they “detoured” through the commu- 
nity, dating women without claiming a lesbian identity. In either case, 
these FTMs claim that they have always felt they were different from 
lesbians. Those who detoured through the lesbian community often 
said they were just “hiding out” among lesbians. They have fewer in- 
vestments in their past and less to explain. Those who made “mistakes” 
claimed a lesbian identity at one point, but eventually feelings of dif- 
ference and unease returned. The return of difference generated an- 
other search for identity in a transsexual register, ultimately resulting 
in what one FTM calls, “a better fit.” Those with a case of mistaken 
identity have the most to explain about their histories. 

Some FTMs with lesbian careers initiate efforts to maintain their 
lesbian careers, stretching the definition of lesbian in order to enclose 
themselves within it. Some choose to “stay gay” and begin relation- 
ships with men as men. Some straight FT'Ms reframe their romantic 
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and sexual relationships to women, reidentifying as straight. In any 
case, these FT'Ms eventually exit or re-evaluate queer life. 

In that gray area between acknowledging their difference from les- 
bians and consolidating their identities as transsexual men, some of 
these FTMs attempt to extend their lesbian careers. They now view 
these extensions as last ditch attempts to live as women before embark- 
ing on transition. The feminist analysis of female bodies helps to mini- 
mize their differences from women. The ideology of feminism, with 
its radical critique of patriarchal hatred for bodies in general and 
women's bodies more specifically, provides some temporary relief for 
these men.’ Many of the men report well-meaning attempts to reclaim 
their female bodies from the scorn of society. In these attempts they 
tried to make sense of their own struggles with their bodies as internal- 
ized self-hatred, as a form of self-surveillance, or as a pernicious result 
of patriarchal disdain for female bodies. Ed remembers his efforts to 
use this political analysis to explain the agnosia that arose during men- 
struation: 


| felt very ashamed that | was not happy at all. | guess there was enough 
feminism around. Even though | felt like this is not right for me, this is 
awful. ... | felt ashamed and it got more focused as | got older. So | 
tried to believe, “Okay, this is a gift.” But | hated it. 


Ed tried to frame his relationship to his body within a feminist analysis 
like the women around him. He now says that this attempt failed. 

Ed, like the others, claims he had more or different discomfort 
with his body than women. Doing the work of disidentification, Ed 
draws on his persistent agnosia to mark the difference between himself 
and lesbians. From his point of view, the reemergence of a sense of 
difference signaled the end of his lesbian career. 

A second strategy for maintaining a lesbian career is to change 
geographic location. But geographic relocation eventually fails because 
of a persistent sense of difference from lesbians. Some FTMs with les- 
bian careers moved to a larger and more diverse lesbian community, 
with several different lesbian styles and cultures, in order to extend 
their lesbian careers. Shadow went to San Francisco. 
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Then | moved here. There were so many [more] different facets to a 
dyke community here than Minneapolis could even think about hav- 
ing. There was just a lot more freedom. It gave me a little bit more time 


to get to know myself and about that. 


FTMs with lesbian careers have to make sense of their desire for 
women. Many explain that they used to think “lesbian” was the de- 
fault category for female-bodied desire for women. This is the pre- 
dominant reason that FTMs in this study give for their lesbian careers. 
Using the “lesbian” category allowed these FT'Ms to organize their sexual 
and romantic affections for women. 

Julian says that, when becoming a man was not yet imaginable, he 
called himself a lesbian. 


Maybe it seems kinda stupid but it took me awhile to sorta realize, 
“Oh my God, | could actually be with a woman and not be a man.” 
Like | could be with a woman anyway, even though |’m a woman. At 
that point, | just started claiming a lesbian identity, even before I’d ever 
even kissed a woman. | started telling all of my friends that | was a 


lesbian. | just sorta kinda made it up. 


At the time, identifying as a lesbian was the logical way of framing his 
desire for women. It was something he “made up,” rather than some- 
thing that came out of his experiences with women. 

Whereas some straight FT'Ms without lesbian careers choose ab- 
stinence, some FTMs with lesbian careers prefer to pursue women, 
sacrificing their male identities. Others do not see their interim lesbian 
identities as a sacrifice, but rather as a means of approaching their male 
identity. Alex says: 


| could sorta fit in. | didn’t have to dress in a way that didn’t feel com- 
fortable to me. | didn’t have to pretend that | was straight. | didn’t 


have to worry about pronouns. In a lot of ways, it felt comfortable. 


The lesbian community provides a place for these guys to creep up on 
their masculinity. Being among those lesbians who do not wear make- 
up or shave their legs, who encourage their cross-dressing or butch 
behavior, makes it safer to be themselves. These men know lesbians 
who were not the “most female of all females,” but were rather doing a 
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kind of female masculinity. Acknowledging this version of lesbianism, 
these men approximated a version of themselves within the lesbian 
category. 

Nevertheless, they say a sense of difference ultimately reopened 
the question of who they were and where they fit in. Alex explains, 
“What happened was that increasingly I became I aware that I really 
didn’t belong there, because I really didn’t identify as being a woman 
and I never really did.” Though Alex knows some “mannish” lesbians, 
he still considers them women and, by comparison, he is neither a 
woman nor a lesbian. This is the same type of disidentifying work that 
the straight FTMs without lesbian careers employ to consolidate their 
identities. 


Transition Again 


Transition choices are one place in transsexual trajectories where the 
contests over the meaning of being FIM become obvious. Most of the 
FTMs in this study think transition starts with hormones and pro- 
ceeds through chest reconstruction, placing less emphasis on hysterec- 
tomy and testicular implants, metaoidioplasty (“freeing” of the enlarged 
clitoris), or phalloplasty. Those who have not physically transitioned 
are divided between those who plan for some future modification and 
those who do not. Among those who do not plan any modification, 
there are also two subgroups: one group of those who are comfortable 
and satisfied with their present physical condition and another group 
of those who are uncomfortable and dissatisfied but are stopped by 
external obstacles. Transitioning, or at least a desire to transition, is 
hegemonically regarded as the truest sign of a transsexual identity. 
Decisions not to transition are regarded skeptically, although more lee- 
way is given to those who want to transition but cannot due to reasons 
beyond their control. 

In response to this skepticism, a few of the FT'Ms in this study 
voice the opinion that transition is an emotional, not a physical, change. 
The emotional component of transition involves acceptance of oneself 
as a transsexual and as a man. This “non-op” or “no-hormone” route 
challenges the dominant FTM trajectory. It has the potential to throw 
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some individuals into doubt as to whether they are FTMs. Soon, an 
FTM identity may not be predicated upon the desire for body modifi- 
cations. 

Men who have physically transitioned mention that emotional ac- 
ceptance is an important part of their process. Nonetheless, they con- 
tinue to believe that this acceptance will automatically lead an FTM to 
make modifications to his body. Those individuals who are not modi- 
fying their bodies express skepticism about their own choices and their 
status as FTMs. 

Within this debate, there are smaller debates about the different 
aspects of physical transition. For example, attitudes toward “bottom” 
surgeries are less rigorously policed within the community. Without a 
feasible phalloplastic option that is reasonably priced, aesthetically pleas- 
ing, and fully functional, there is a greater range of opinions about 
which choice is best. Hegemony is not as strongly established in the 
case of phallic reconstructions as for other transition choices, notably 
hormones and “top” surgery. 

Julian and Alex mention that the lack of a satisfactory phalloplastic 
option is a significant limitation on their decision to transition. A ma- 
jority of men in this study are indefinitely postponing that step until 
new procedures are developed. Others have worked out ways of being 
a man without a penis. Julian says that this was a severe concern of his: 
“If youre a man to not have a penis that works—kinda a drawback. 
[laughs]” He goes on to discuss how the penis question is usually an- 
swered by other FTMs. 


| do agree to some extent that “man” is a social category. If one is 
culturally legible as a man. As one takes on or has the role that men 
have in our society, then one is a man. Gender is interactive. Obvi- 
ously, the penis doesn’t make a man. | do agree with that. | think that 


you can be a man without a penis. But who'd want to? 


Julian believes he can be a man without a penis, indicating that man- 
hood is not anatomically defined. Yet for him, the desire for a penis 
represents the importance of bodies for self-definition. 

Most of the FTMs in this study say that they want a penis in order 
to date and have sex without complication or to urinate in public bath- 
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rooms or shower in locker rooms. These are all social settings where 
some nudity is expected and it troubles the men in this study not to be 
able to live this part of life without taking extra precautions. For Julian, 
and some of the others, the problem of not having a penis is more than 
a social problem that undermines his gender presentation. Not having 
the right anatomy undercuts Julian’s sense of self. He wants a penis for 
his own pleasure and as a tool for completing the consolidation of his 


identity. 


To me, a dick is a thing | would like to satisfy myself. [laughs] A dick is 
a thing | would like to have and to look at and to see in the mirror and 
to touch and to wank and to just to touch it. Oh my God! To me it’s 
like the mirror inverse of the feelings that | have about my breasts—a 
constant monitoring awareness in a negative way. | imagine having a 
penis, for me, | imagine it would be just the opposite. This constant 
awareness—“Yeah, my dick, | feel my dick, | feel my dick in my under- 
wear, | love my dick. | got a dick, I’m gonna touch my dick, | love my 


cock.” 


Though he is read socially as a man, he is dissatisfied without a penis. 
Not because of what this lack might say about him to others, but be- 
cause of his own need for a body that he can be pleased to inhabit. The 
issue of phalloplasty is related to a larger set of worries about the bod- 
ies that could be produced through hormonal and surgical techniques. 
Julian mentions that he is concerned about several other features of his 


body. 


l’ll always be short. My hands will always be kinda too small. My chest 
will be scarred, even though it might look all right in a shirt, it’s gonna 
be scarred. Maybe my hips will always be disproportionate to my shoul- 
ders and they'll always really be too wide. Which feels like not really 


quite okay. And to, of course, not have a fully functional penis. 


He points out that many FTMs try to cope with these limitations by 
acknowledging that non-transsexual male bodies come in all shapes 
and sizes. By placing themselves within the context of all other male 
bodies, these men can take solace from the range of height, size, and 
proportions among men. Hoping to undercut the problem of surgical 
addiction, these FT'Ms challenge hegemonic transition choices. 
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If body modification has been a component of a hegemonic FTM 
identity, new challenges to that dominant paradigm include accep- 
tance and acknowledgment of the variance among men. In response, 
these new approaches have engendered a reaction from some FTMs 
who do want to modify their body and who resent the belief system of 
the challengers. They feel that this coping strategy, while useful, can 
sometimes obscure or deny the pain of living in bodies that are limited 
in all these ways. They believe that this coping strategy is not much 
different from the denial they lived in before their transitions. For these 
guys, “acceptance” is a rhetorical trap that precludes making the body 
modifications they so desire. 


Correlating Historical and Biographical Identity Work 


The socio-cultural production of an FTM identity and the biographi- 
cal work of disidentification are mutually reinforcing, correlative pro- 
cesses. In the biographical work of disidentification, individual FTMs 
mobilize the same terms by which a historical FT'M identity came into 
existence. FTMs reiterate that they are unlike lesbians and more like 
intersexuals. The ways that they articulate these difference claims draw 
on both the medical logic of treatment and the lesbian-feminist revo- 
lution, that is, the discursive contexts out of which an FIM identity 
arose and consolidated itself. 

For example, the logic of treatment put an emphasis on the body 
as the focal point of discomfort. Where female inverts did not qualify 
for treatments because they lacked a bodily anomaly that could be 
corrected via hormones and surgeries, nascent FTMs bodies are treat- 
able to the extent that they locate their dis-ease in their bodies. These 
terms are remobilized at the individual level when FT'Ms claim that 
their discomfort is with their bodies as a way of differentiating them- 
selves from other female, especially lesbian, bodies. 

The other discursive context, lesbian-feminism, defines female 
homosexuals hegemonically as woman-identified women who cele- 
brate their womanhood and are at ease with their female bodies. Draw- 
ing on this context, FTMs make explicit difference claims to distin- 
guish themselves from other female bodies with sexual desires for 
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women. They are male-identified and uneasy with their female bodies. 
These difference claims are drawn from a socio-cultural context in which 
these two identities have become distinct and it is possible to clearly 
categorize oneself as either a lesbian or an FIM based on these differ- 
ences. 

The echoes of history in the personal narratives of these men rep- 
resent multiple dialectical relationships. Subjects draw upon the dis- 
cursive terms of the day to make sense of themselves. The terms they 
use are not accidental, but are rather due to the socio-cultural discur- 
sive horizon of possibilities that gender inverts have for making sense 
of their lives. Individuals retell their experiences, effectively rewriting 
their histories as mistakes or “detours” in order to fit themselves within 
the categories most useful to them. 

However, socio-cultural categories of experience are subject to al- 
teration as individuals try to place themselves within those categories. 
The newly consolidated FTM category is already being challenged by 
individuals with unorthodox experiences attempting to inhabit it. This 
is a result of the inadequacy of categories to ever fully capture experi- 
ences. Always insufficient for describing experience, these categories 
are in a perpetual dialectical motion with no final end. Categories of 
identity always produce an excess against which they maintain a sense 
of internal consistency. All social formations, including all identities 
or paradigms of identity, are unstable consolidations that succeed one 
another without end as individuals confront the limited ability of all 
categories to adequately capture their experience. The conflicts over 
orthodox transitions reflect the eternal dialectics of identity. Debates 
over these choices show how identities, once consolidated, are chal- 
lenged from within and from without by subjects in pursuit of mean- 
ingful lives. 


